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Secretary of Agriculture Henry A. WALI aes and Chester C. 
Davis, Administrator of the Agricultural Adjustment Act, 
requested Dr. Calvin B. Hoover, Professor of Economics at 
Duke University and economic adviser in the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration ¢o sites an independent study of 
the effect of the cotton acreage adjustment program upon 


the tenant farmer in the South. Mr. Hoover's report is 


attached. 


HUMAN FROBLEMS IN ACREAGH REDUCTION 


IN THE SOUTH * 
By. Calvin B. Hoover 


The recovery program has undoubtedly greatly improved conditions in the 
South. Income obtained from cot ton and other crops is materially higher than 
it was . avear ago, even after allowing for the reduced quantity produced. 

A substtial revival of buying power and the net reduction in industrial un- 
employment which has talen place have materially improved the situation. 
These advantages of the recovery program in the South far outweigh any un- 
fortunate results and individual injustices which have been produced by the 
acreage reduction program. 

The consequence of the existence of certain undesirable effects of ae 
acreage reduction ee naturally been, however, to call the attention 
of a number of investigators to economic and social conditions in the South. 
These investigators have often been unfamiliar with the South. hey have seen 
for the first time conditions under which tenant farmers kive and they have 
been shocked by the standard of living which they saw. They have often jumped 
to the conclusion that the acreage reduction program has been responsible for 
all undesirable conditions which they found. It is the purpose of the dis- 
cussion which follows to describe briefly some of the undesirable economic 
conditions which exist in the South and to analyze the relation of the agri- 
cultural adjustment program to them. 
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The problems which affect human beings in the reduction of sericea 

production are similar in some respects to those which developed in ‘connection 


with the reduction in industrial production during the depression. It is 
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Since the production of cotton is so predominant in the South, this report 
confines itself to a discussion of the effects of the cotton acreage reduction 
program alone. 
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obvious that if either agricultural or industrial production is reduced. 
Fewer man-hours will be required in production than formerly. The reduction 
in industrial production which took clace from 1929 to the bottom of the 
depression in 1933 resulted in a tremendous increase in industrial wnemploy- 
ment. The experience of industry warns us against allowing the present 
acreage reduction program to produce similar unemployment. 

Fortunately, a large part of agricultural production is carred on by 
operators who are not only owners of land and equipment but who are also 
workers. Consequently, when agricultural production on a farm which is rm 
by an ovmer-éperator is reduced, the result need only be that the ovner- 
operator and his family have shorter working hours than before without 
reduction in income. If the increase in price of the products raised on such 
a farm plus payments made by Government ta induce the withdrawal of acreage 
compensates or more than compensates the owmer-operator for the lover quantity 
produced, it is obvious that the owner-operator simply receives a higher 
money income for reduced hours of labor. 

To the extent, however, thot production is carried on by a tenant 
farmer or by a tenant or landowner. with. the assistance of hired labor, the 
possibility of conflict of interest between the parties involved arises. It 
is out of this potential conflict of interest that the. most soiinks of the 
human problems. in. acreage reduction in. the South arise. The agricultural 
system in the South is such that these conflicts of interest are doud to 
arise more frequently than in other parts of the country, . This is true, not 
only because the proportion of tenantry is higher in the South than for the 
country as a whole, bul because the system. of tenantry in the South is 


different from that in use elsewhere. 


Mae ane 

Cotton requires a very large amount of ae j Meiers ts its productions 
In consequence, the area eiried UP each farmer is small and the returns 
per man hour are low. ‘The fact that production is carried on only for a 
part of the year also partly accounts for thé low ae per person 
employed in the production of cotton. The advantage to the landowner of 
having a large reserve-of cheap labor for usé during bee cotton-picking 
season which is furnished by tue tenant farmer and his family, has also 
been a contributing cause for the maintenance of the present tenant system. 

There sre three main types of tenants in the cotton producing areas 
of the South. These are cash tenants, share tenants and snare cropperse 
Cash tenants, as the term implies, lease their ees either for ones or 
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for a definite number of bales of cotton. Such tenants have a type of 
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tenure that in most respects is similar to thet of tenants in other parts 
of the United Statese Share tenants customarily receive three-fourths of 
the cotton crop and give one-fourth ‘to fhe landlord as rent, while the 
division of any grain crop raised is usually “in the proportion of two- 
thirds and one-third. They usunlly furnish att Rea a work stock and equip- 
ment, feed for their livestock end their own food. 


Share croppers on the other “nnd are almost as much agricultural 





laborers ns they nre tenant farmers. Oustomarily they furnish nothing in 
the production of the crop but their ‘om labor. Work woe implements, fer— 
tilizer, and all other means of production are furnished by the landowner. 
In addition, it is customary for the share cropper to be "furnished" either 
credit for the purchase of food or food itself by the landowmer for some 
months of the year. These "furnishings" mre deducted from the cropner's 
share when the cotton is sold. In somé Cases, share croppers are also 


charged with miscollaneous items such as payments of debts owed other land~ 
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lords, hoes and hoe files, charges for the use of the landowner's team in 
moving the tonant's household effects, ee 

It is the custom in some ni tne to charge an interest rate which 
is nominally 10% plus an additional service charge of 10% woon the total of 
all advances including food. If these advances are pete when the cotton is 
Sinned, the actual rate is much ci than the mse oly rates. In seasons 
When the price of cotton is low, several years may pass during which time 
the indebtedness of the share cropper accumulates. Interest may or may not 
be charged for the whole perio? during which the indebtedness has accumulated. 
The total of the indebtedness may become so great that there is no motive 
for continuing to charge interest since there is little possibility of the 
share cropper being able to repay th: total anyhow. 

Often the landlord is not ren.id a considerable portion of his 
advances. If a share cropper moves from one plantation to another in the 
same locality the former landlord ma: be abie to get the new landlord to 
collect his debt for nim If the shAre cropper moves out of the locality 
entirely, the landlord almost certainly will be unable to collect any debt 
owed him. 

During the period of the desression, this system of "furnishing" 
of share croppers has been a, severe drain wpon the financial resources 
of landowners at a time when these financial resources were being severely 
strained by other factors as well. Thousands of landowners became bank~ 
rupt on account of it. It was undouotedly responsible for throwing large 
numbers of tenant farmers out of employment when it was no longer possible 
for the landowner to "furnish" them. It added greatly to the relief burden 
in the Southern States. The accumulation of the indebtedness of share 


croppers to landowners during the depression has created scrious difficulties 


in connection with the benefit payments for crop reduction. 


Most tenants do not keep an accurate account of the "furnishings! 
by the landovmer. Tenar 
statement of their account from their landlord. Ever in the case Ore 
landowners who are scrupulously honest, share croppers often think 
themselves unfairly treated because they fail to remember all the ad-.; 
vances which they have received from the landowner. and consequently 


they imagine that the account has been "padded." 


Share croppers do not caistomarily have a written lease or rental con- 
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tract. Their worsing agreement is an oral one. Often tne system of 
accounts becomes in reality a fiction. Actually, the share cropper 

receives a very low subsistence wage. This subsistence wage is some- 
what lower during bad yeers and a little higher during good 


All landowners are always under the necessity of adjusting the charges 
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so high that the share cropper is never out of debt. 

The high rate of interest which is charged is one of the heaviest 
burdens upon the share cropper. . Sometimes, however, the landowner is 
himself the victim of hig 
price of cotton was high the landowner, the local merchant and the local 
banker might all benefit from tne high rate which the shore cropper had 
tO pay On whet he was Purnisned. During years in which the price of 


cotton nas been low the inability of the share cropper to repay the 


sums expnended in "furnis 


and banker. 


ts claim that they are often unable to get a 


_the abuses to which such a system is .exmosed. 


whicn they make to the ability of the share cropner to pay. In the 


of unscripulous landowners, this amounts to maling-the charges 


hing" him has often ruined landowner, merchant 
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h interest rates. During years: in which. the 
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This eyibenwed "furnishing" by the eediioms in connection with 
the production of a cash crop only anc the failure of the share cropper 
to produce his own food is resvonsible to-a large degree for the gener- 
ally inadequate diet of many tenant aia oa It is responsible .conse- 
quently for the prevalence in certain sections of diseases due to diet- 
ary deficiency. 

Same landlords no doubt desire the retention of the system of 
"furnishing" as a means of control over the share cropper. Most tenants 
also prefer to have thtedontions, "furnish" them and are unwilling to 
work for a landlord who does not do so. Gnerations of this system of 
"furnishing" has produced on incredible degree of irresponsibility in 
many share croppers. If the share croppers raised a larger proportion 
of their own, foodstuffs, it might be possible to eliminate the system 
of "furnishing." While some landlords, when the price of cotton was 
high, were opposed to tenants erowing their own foodstuffs, most land- 
lords are now anxious for their tenants to do so, since during the de- 
pression the financial burden upon the landlord of the "furnishing" sys- 
tem became almost unbearable. Many share croppers would at first prob- 
ably be unwilling to raise their own foodstuffs, however, even if given 


the opportunity since the system has been so deeply ingrained. 


Il 
Various undesirable effects and instances of hardships to indivi- 
duals have occurred in connection with the cotton acreage reduction pro- 
grem. In some cases these were due to the nature of the cotton contract 
itself, sometimes to its misinterpretation and sometimes to its violation. 


These undesirable effects and hardships may be summarized as follows: 


Pets yee 


1. There have been a considerable number of’ cases in which tenant 
farmers have not received the full amount specified by the 1933 cotton 
contract. 

2. The operation of the acreage reduction program creates a mo 
tive for reducing the number of tenants on farms. The acreage reduction 
contracts have within them provisions designed to prevent this motive 
- having effect but the system of enforcement of these provisions has been 
ee 

3. The percentage of the rental payments paid to share tenants 
and share croppers for land withdrawn from cultivation in accordance 
with the 1954 cotton contracts is less than in other contracts. 

4. The way in which the 1934 cotton contracts have been drawn 
has produced. considerable confusion in the classification of types of 
tenantry. Upon this classification the division of benefit payments 
by Government betweent landowner and tenant depends. 

The division of the benefits paid by the Government as compen- 
sation for cotton plowed up in 1933 was apparently intended to be 
according to the interests which the landlord and tenant had in the 
pen al though the contract for that year does not so specifically 
provide. “By the terms of the contract landlords were allowed to sign 
it both for themselves and for their tenants but only after they had 
obtained the consent of the tenants. Checks for benefit vayments were 
to be oie payable jointly to landlord and tenant unless the tenant 


waived Le Se we 
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In practice, the eee of ften worked out quite differently. In 


“ees 


“munbers of cases - lendlords did not obtain ae, consent me LeANS tenants bee 
ian Ae the contracte they simply made no mention of ne ee Rei 
who had an interest in the St Consequently, checks for benefit Piet 
were often made out in the name of the landlord alones He was thus given 
ne oppor tunity to sai ae kond: of AGAROSE Neate his tenants which he 
wished. This situation arose largely due to jhe et iie of the contract 
ake mesogenic the existence of STEIN BY and tenant interestse 
The contra acts do not SaaS the words "tonantl ABO cropper" and their 
interests are estes only by reference to. "Lien nolders" and to: Nall 
persons who appear to have an interest in the CLOPe!"™ 

In a number of ca SES y share venantd and snare Sroppors were not 
credited with any part of the soecalled option peymont os the 1953 See 
In ne cases the landlowner obtained the tenant's share of the cotton 
‘option payment as well as his owne ieee dissatisfaction often arose 
among tenants because the landowner deducted from the _bencfit payments due 
the tenant the amount of the past indebtedness sof penta: to the land~ 
lorde Orten these aoe were legally due the landlorde In other cases, 
however, the interest ae which was a usurious and at a rate 
higher than that SReROUES by the laws of the State in paseo the parties to 
the contract Merete ee the ieee eee eas eyo at all often de~ 
pentod upon the charitabloness of the remy In ‘numberless instances 
Af the: Lendlora had deaaated.. the entire sum which we shad a legal Shad to 
do, | High would. have eae no net toh Bees received by the sane at ane 
What apparently happened was that the deductions amounted sometimes to less 


than the legal amount due, sometimes to the amount legally due and-sometimes 


to more than the amount legally due, depending upon the charitableness or’ 
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unscrupulousness of the landlord. Cases of outright diversion. by landlords 
of benefit payments properly due tenants have been charged. Agents of the 
Department of Agriculture have investigated and are contiuning to investigate 
| eharges of this nature. 
| The cotton contract of 1934 provides for a benefit payment of 4.1 /2¢ 
per pound ie the amount of cotton which would have been produced upon the 
nereage which the producer agrees to ear from production. Ws 
The amount of acreage withdrawn from production is 40% of the average 
amount of land in cotton production during the past five years. Where the 
ewmner of a farm is also the operator, no problem arises in connection with 
the payment of this 4-1/2¢ per pound of cotton which would have been produced 
on this ACTCAZC « Where a farm is operated by a tenant, however, a difficult 


problem arises in monnection with the division between the landowner and 


the tenant of the payment for acreage reduction. A cash tenant, by the terms | 


of the contract, receives the entire amount of both the rental payment and 
and the parity payment . There have been cases, however, in which landowners 
repeats new leases with tenants renting for cash, by which tenants have 
nate required to surrender all claims to rental benefits. The Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration has issued regulations against such practices and 
has refused to accept contracts from landlords who have made such leases 


whenever these practices have come to attention. 








ake For technical reasons this payment is divided into a "rental" payment of 
Gel/2¢ per pound and-a "parity" payment of 1¢ per pound. This parity payment 
is based upon the farm allotment which is defined as "forty. percent (40%) of 
that figure, expressed in pounds, which results from miltiplying the annual 
average number of acres planted in cotton on this farm during the years 
1928832, inclusive, by the average yield (expressed in pounds) per acres 
during said elas hae Since a.producer might reduce his acreage in any amount 
coetween 35% and 45%, the parity payment might not amount to exactly 1¢ per 

. pound per acre an the acres withdrawn from cultivation. On the. average it 

' will do ss, however. 
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‘Visit by the landlord. As will be explained later, it is in the interest 


pone oem 


The 1934 cotton contract. provides in the case of "managing share 


tenants" that the landowner shall receive one~half of the rental payment 


and one-fourth of the Ra payment, while the tenant receives one-half 
of the rental payment ‘ang three-fourths of the parity payment which the 
Government makes as compengfation for land taken out of cultivation. 


This means that the landlord receives c¢. per pound based on the average 


production of cotton on the acrey removed from cultivation while the 


"managing share tenant" receives 24¢per pound. This division is obviously 


ite fair to this type of tenant. 2/ 


Much dissatisfaction has arisen in connection with the definition 
of the term "managing share tenant.'' No share croppers are included in 
this ha er Ee and by no means all share tenants. In the contract a |'manag- 
ing share tenant" is defined as; "A share tenant who furnishes the work 
stock, equipment and labor used in the production of cotton and who manages 


the operation of this farm." There nave been attempts on the part of 
" t . ik se vy 4 3 pth 3 + ‘ 


Jandlords to exclude from the category of "menoging share tenants" even 


share tenants who are supervised to no greater extent than an occasional 


a he rr re a ert ee ere ce ce 








a] It is interesting to compare the payment which the landower receives 
from the Government in such a case with the amount of rent which he would 
ordinarily have received if he had rented the land to a share,tenant and 
there had been no acreage reduction program. The average production of 
lint cotton is about 174 pounds per acre. It is customary in the case 
of a share tenant who furnishes almost all the means of production ex- 


cept’ the land, to’ pay to the landowner for the use of the land one-fourth 


of the cotton produced. On the average this would have amounted to 
4x2 pounds per acre. At the Idwest price at which’ cotton sold during 


the depression; approximately 5¢ per pound, the landowner would have re~ 
Ceived $2.17% for this amount of cotton. With cotton selling at 10¢ per 
‘pound, he would have recbived $4.35. With cotton selling at 15¢ per pound, 


he would have’ received $6,524. (Continued on next page. ) 
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se 
of the landowner to have as few of his tenants as possible included in the 
caterory of Mateeine share Ponente st Only cash tenants os "managing share 
tenants! receive any Reenee the rental payments. Share croppers receive 
oneshalf of the parity Oe? Ghee a share tenants not classed as "managing 
share tenants" receive three-fourths of ‘the parity payments. The parity 
payment is so small in the case of the average ee that is is almost 
negligible. This means that share croppers receive from the Government 1/2¢ 


per pound, while the landowner receives 4¢ per pound on the estimated amount 


of cotton which would have been produced on the land withdrawn from cultivation © 


This is in contrast with the 1933 contract, Ly the terms of which it 
was intended fret the share cropper and the ecahht ark share equally in the 
compensation Data for cotton Fy OY In the 1932 'plow-up' campaign, 
hovever, the a. cropper Ud 2? Cee an investment of the labor which 


he had expended in the production of the crop, and it seemed natural that 


he should be compensated for it. The benefit payments under the 1934 contract, 


on the other hand, were thought of primarily as rental payments for land with- | 


drawn from cultivation, although in equity the share cropper was entitled 
bees to compensation for the labor which he was not allowed under the 
contract eA use to the same extent as formerly. The intermediate status of 
the sharecropper between that of tenant and that of agricultural laborer made 


it difficult to provide compensation for him. 





2f These figures may be taken as an approximation of. the average rental which 
a landowner would have received before the acreage reduction went into effect. 
This computation is valid as well for land farmed by share croppers where the 
landlord receives one-half instead of one-fourth of the cotton. ‘The 
additional one-fourth which the landlord receives in this case is merely 
compensation for furnishing seed, fertilizer, work stock and equipment. This 
additional one-fourth cannot, therefore, be considered in the category of 
economic rent. According to the 1934 cotton contract, where a farm is - 


operated by a "managing share tenant," a landowner will receive on the average 


$3.48 per acre on the land withdrawn from cultivation. The landowner also 
benefits, moreover, from the increased price which he will receive for his 
share of the cotton grown upon acres which are not withdraw from cultivation. 
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o, farms are operated by the landowner with the services of 
share croppers Or with tenants who are not classes ag managing share 
tenants," it is obvious that the landlord is liberally compensated for 
acreage withdraw from production, Qn the basis of an average production 
Of Tre seen of lint cotton, the landlord will receive $6.96 per acre 
for the acreage withdrawn from eon 3/ This amount May be compared 
with the $20 1721/9; $4.35 or $6.52~1/2 per acre which the landowner would 
have received if the land had been planted to cotton, if there had been 
no acteage reduction program, and if the price of cotton had been respec- 
tively 5¢, 10¢ or 15¢ per pound, 4/ The landowner thus receives from the 
Government as Payment for the acreage withdrawn from cultivation a sum 
three times as éteat as he probably would have received as rent hag there 
been no Tecovery program. 5/ The landowner also benefits as in the pre- 
vious Cascvanalyret from the increased price which he will receive for 
the cotton produced On acreage which is not withdrawn from cultivation. 

The share Cropper fareg differently. If he had been tending 15 
acres of cotton with an average production of 174 pounds of cotton per 
acre, he would have received for his one-half of the cotton produced on 
these fifteen acres, the sum of $65.25 if cotton had been Selling at o¢ 
per pound which is approximately the lowest price at which cotton sold 
during the depression, According to the 1934 cotton contract, the share 
cropper who formerly produced 15 acras would now produce 9 acres of cotton 
if the landlora reduced his brocuction 40% ratably ameng his tenants as 
3/ 4¢ x 174e = $6.96 


4/ See Footnote On Pages 10 an@ lve 


5/ A small fraction of this rentpl benefit payment might be thought of as 
Compensation for work Stock and equipment owned by the landowner which js 
not emplayed Owing to the reduction in his acreage. \ 
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is vrovided for in the contract. At a price of lO¢ per pound, which is 
slightly less than the current farm price, the share cropper would re- 
ceive $78.30 for his one-helf of the production of 9 acres. To this 


must be added $5.22 which the share cropper would receive as a parity 


Q 


payment from the Government. Hi 
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totnl cash income would thus be $03.52 
which can be compared with the $65.25 which he might have expected to 
obtain this year if there had been no recovery program. While the per 
centage of incresse in cash ineome which a share cropper receives is 


4 is nevertheless true THAT 


fe 


thus far less than that of the iLandowne 


lant 


the cash income of the share cropper has not been reduced if tne provi- 
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sions of the contract are actually followed, but is instead increased 
somewhat. The value of this cash income is ere cnl to some extent, how- 
ever, by increases in the price of commodities with wiichsthe share *ciop- 
per is "furnished." 

This method of dividing benefit payments tetween landlords and 
share croppers and detween landlords and share tenants who are not classed 
as "managing sahre tenants" differs from the method of division of bene= 


fit nayments in the wheat and corn-hog contracts where few share croppers 


? 


on used in the 
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are involved. It also differs from the method af divis 
tobacco contract by the terms of wnich the share cropper obtains a part 
of the rental payments as well as the varity payments. In these contracts 
the division of the benefit payments between landowners and tenants is in 
proper iee to their interest in the crop. -Thus a share cropper in the 


tobacco contracts receives one-nalf of the amount of the benefit payments 


instead of one-ninth as in tne case of the cotton contract. 
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The question naturally arises of why it was that the cotton con~ 
tract was so drawn that share cropeers and a neuen derable proportion of 
share tenants receive go Phe smaller a share of the benefit oayments 
made by the Government in the case of the- cotton contract than they do 
in the case of the other contracts. It was aeored in favor of maxing this 
striking difference in the division of the rental benefits in the cotton 
contract that landowners could not be induced to sign the contract if 
Biers were not given a larger share ofthe rental benefits than landlords 
received in the case of the other acreage reduction contracts. It was 
argued that the amounts per pees Pebeivrad in the form of rental benefits 
paid by the Government ey ew in the case of the cotton contract than 
in the case of the other acreage Pee tton contracts and thet consequently 
a division of these payments in the ratio of eight to one was justified. 

ot 25 Grue that in numbers of cases a farmer who signs both a 
cotton contract and a tobacco contract receives several times more per 
acre for land withdrawn from production by the terms of his tobacco con- 
tract than he does from his cotton contract. Likewise the average benefit 
payment per Bree in the case of wheat is considerably larger than in 
the case of cotton. This argument by itself could only mean* that the 
landlord was induced to sign the cotton contract by an inducement obtained 
at the expense of the share tenant and share cropper. It was further urgued 
however, in favor of the sient to one division of payments tuat if the 
tenant received the right to use the acres withdrawn from commercial produc— 


tion for raising food crops, he would be fully compensated. 


It was reasoned that if the 


of the benefit payments instead of 


15 - 
tenant had received exactly one-half 


the oneewninth which he actually re- 


ceives, he would receive $3005 more per acre on the average than he 


docs actually receive according to 
assuming an average of 6 acres ver 
It was contended that the value of 


Tor the use of the tenant would be 


the terms of the 1934 cotton contract, 
tenant withdrawn from cultivation. 
these six acres planted to food crops 


at least equal to the additional $18.21 


which he would have received had the rental benefits been equally divided. 
The validity of such a computation obviously denends on whether or not 
the opportunity to use the acres withdrawn from commercial production is 
actually made effective for the benefit of tenant farmerse 

Finally it should be noted that the more favorable the division 
of benefit payments is to the tenant, the stronger will be the motive for 
the landlord to reduce the number of his tenants. 

In none of the contracts is there ony boii oat ee for compensating 
hired Zaborers for the reduction in opportunity for employment. If a 
landowner is farming his land with hired laborers there is nothing a 
same 


the cotton contract which requires Lim to spread the work over the 


number of workers as formerly. Indeed there is nothing in the contract 


which prevents the landlord from reducing the number ye his hired la- 
borers to any extent which he 


mignt desire. There aro likewise mo pro-— 


visions in the contract affecting the compensation of hired laborers. 





Consequently, the temptation exists for lnndlords to replace tenants 


with day laborers since tenants have some rights in the contract, while 
laborers do note The cotton contrrct as well as the others contains prom... 8 


visions against this practice, lowevere 
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The share cropper is also given by the contract the right to use 
rent-free such of the acres withdrawn from cultivation as may be-neces- 
sary produce food for himself and family. Only if this. right..to 
use the acres. taken out of cotton production is actually made effective, 
would the share cropper receive a ube ueiial benefit from,this -provi-~ 
Sione If it is made effective, it would be a step in-the direction of 
providing a more wholesome diet for.the share cropper and a step away 
from. the.system of "furnishing" by the landlord. Efforts aré being made 
by the Agricultural Extension Agents and relief organizations to see to 
it -that tenants are furnished with a means for making use of the acres 
which are withdrawn from cultivation. The 1934 contract further provides 
that the landowmer mst furnish the work stock and implements necessary to 
the tenant for producing food crops on this acreage in emchange for work 
by the tenant. The landower is further obligated not to reduce the num 
ber of his tenants and to make the reduction in acreage ratably among his 
tenants. He has the right to dispense with the services of any tenant 
who bécomes:a nuisance or who is a menace to tne welfare of the producer". 
These provisions are simply intended to prevent a reduction in the number 
of tenants- and are not intended to require the landowmer to retain exactly 
thea same -individuals,. Where wood.is available on the farm or-plantation, 
the Landowmer.is required to allow the tenant tc vrovide himself with wood — 
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It 18 inevitable that with acreage. reduction. there. should -be pres 


Sure. toward reduction in the number of people employed in producing cotton. 
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As explained above, the cotton contract for 1934 has within it provisions 
which are intended to prevent this pressure having effect. During the past 
four or five years the number of former tenant farmers who are without means 
of livelihood has been steadily increasing. This has been due in part to 
the steady increase in population in the South, where the birth rate is 
materially higher than in other parts of the country; to the lack of oor 
portunity for the absorption of this increase in population in industry 

to the extent it had been prior to the depression; to the return from the 
city to the country of many families employed in industry before the de- 
Soaaeeue, the use of labor-saving methods of cultivation, and finally to 
the exhaustion of credit of landowners which has made it impossible for 
them to finance the same number of tenants as formerly and which has in 


some instnaces even led to inability to carry on production at all. 


Due to these causes there has been accumulating during the past . 
four or five years in the South a steadily increasing number of "squatter" 


families. These families formerly were able to obtain a crop to tend but 





are now unable to do so. Many of them are living in tumble-down tenant 
houses and tobacco barns and any sort of shack which they can find. (hsi 
standard of living is appalling and is even much below the customary low 
standard of living of tenant farmers who are engaged in production. The 
rehabilitation of these "squatter" families is demanded by every considera- 


tion of national responsibility. 
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Since it could easily be forseen that acreage reduction was going 
to take place in 1934, some landowners dispensed with the services of ten- 
ants prior to signing the 1934 contract. In many cases tenants left farms 
and plantations as they normally do but when they tried to find employment 
elsewhere they were unable to find it on account of acreage reduction. 
Their former landowner naturall: did not feel wuder obligation to take them 
back after they had left of their own free will.e In some cases, too, ten- 
ants left the farms and went to nearby towns with the purpose of partici- 
pating in the benefits of local relief. In many cases these tenant, 
farmers left their former landlord without making any arrangements to re- 
turn. 

At the present time there are reports of displacement of tenants hav-— 
ing large families with tenants .aving small families and of substitution 
of relatives of the landlord as tenants in place of former tenants. Asa 
result of these various causes the number of idle tenant farmers and agri- 
cultural laborers is apparently increasing just as it has done during the 
past four or five years. It is true that the rate of increase is probably 
not as great as it would have been if the recovery program had not been 
undertaken since the exhaustion of the credit resources of landlords would 
have resulted this year in a very high degree of displacement of tenants. 
This does not, however, dispose of the unfortunate fact that agricultural 


unemployment is probably incrensinge 


Certain measures have csen taken by the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration in conjunction with other agencies of the Government designed 


to protect the interests and to improve conditions among tenant formers. 


wna One 


In cooperation with the. Federal Emergency Relief Administration, 
measures are being taken to provide tenant farmers with cows and vigs. 
This will tend to render more effective the right of the tenant farmer 
to use acres withdrawn from production to produce foodstuffs for his 
own use. 

The Federal Emergency Relief Administration has instructed its 
County Directors to ascertain in cooperation with County Agricultural 
Agents and local Crop Adjustment Committees which landloras, if any, 
have made a net reduction in the normal number of their tenants Any to. 
ascertain the reasons for such reductions. Where such reduction has 
occurred, the County haven ties have been instructed to determine whether 
the landlords would be willing to heve tenants move on their farms. The 
County Directors neve been instructed to provide means of; dawel thong for 
the families of tenants when the landlord is unable to "furnish" the ten- 
ant. The County Directors have also been Jove te oan sa provide thes Medes 


eral Emergency Relief Administration with the names of landlords with whom 


it is not possible to make arrangements for employing the normal number of — 


tenants. 

The standard of living which results from a situation in which 
an entire family depends for its income on half of the product of: some 
fifteen acres of cotton cannot be corrected by the present program of 
acreage reduction. The program was never intended to do so; of cine 
It is plainly the duty of the Agricultural Adjustment Administration, 


however, to spare no efforts in preventing the unequal distribution of 


the advantages of the acreage reduction program and’particularly to pre- 


vent the operation of that program from making the situation of any class © 


of producers worse. 
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